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THE MISSION OF FRIENDS NOT YET ACCOM- 
PLISHED. 


“ Are the religions of the present day of a 
different character from those in George 
Fox’s days?” This question is considered at 
length in Nos. 35-6 of the British Friend. 

Our views being so nearly in accord with 
those contained in an editorial note of the 
British Friend in reference to the article, we 
have extracted largely from it. The editor 
Says: 

“ We disavow in common with the writer 
all uncharitableness towards such as differ 
from the Society of Friends, but a disposition 
prevailing in the present day to consider the 
mission of the Society as accomplished be- 
cause of an assumed approximation to their 
views by other denominations, there seems a 
need to show that there is as much or nearly 
as much difference between Friends and others 
as at the rise of the Society, and a conse- 
quent need of its continued upholding of its 
distinctive profession.” 

The object of the essay appears to be to 

‘ lead into an examination of the truth of the 
assertion that “there is a much greater 
amount of spirituality of mind ” among other 
denominations now than formerly, and that 
“ what George Fox called the world’s relig- 
ions are of a very different character in the 
present day than from what he found them; 
in fact, that they approach much nearer his 
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standard than they did then.” He thinks 
‘a serious responsibility rests on those who 
assert such as being the fact, and a great 
amount of individual responsibility remains 
with those who deny such to be the fact. 
The one is a popular idea, receiving the 
sanction and endorsement of men and women 
of nearly every shade of opinion amongst us ; 
the other is the heartfelt conviction of a few 
who are considered mistaken and illiberal in 
their views.” 

The writer fails to discover that the re- 
ligion of the day approaches any nearer the 
standard upheld by George Fox than it did 
at the time when he avowed his mission to 
be “to bring people off from the world’s re- 
ligions, that they might know the pure relig- 
ion; . . to bring them off from all the 
world’s fellowships and prayings and sing- 
ings which stood in forms without power; 
. . . to bring people off from all Jewish 
ceremonies, . . and from all their 
images and crosses.”— G. F.’s Journal. 


In the elucidation of the subject he says: 
‘“‘ Facts and professions shall form our refer- 
ence with an avoidance of sentiment and 
theory.” “The ground upon which George 
Fox and his colleagues agreed, was, a separa- 
tion from evil, whether ecclesiastical, doc- 
trinal, social or political. They received for 
their instructors the indwelling presence of 
the Holy Spirit and the Scripture Record. 
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- . . The Lord Jesus was an exponent 
and revealer of new laws, love being the basis, 
developing new and important truths. Among 
these were Worship Ministry, War, Oaths 
and Care for the Poor.” . . . . George 
Fox recognized no sect, nor their preachings, 
singings nor prayings; he united not in the 
solemn words and musical cadence of litur 
gical worship; he rejected the symbols of our 
faith for the reality. He rejected will-worship 
for the true spiritual worship. He loved 
spiritual wership in that simple yet sublime 
form, silence. Thus he and his fellow-worship- 
pers waited upon God—tarried until they 
were “endued with power from on high.” 
They rejoiced to see others come and partake 
of the same blessings, and realizing the 
guidance of the Spirit and the fulfillment of 
the promises. . . . “George Fox and his 
coadjutors stand nearly alone in the history 
of the church in urging the claims of spirit- 
ual worship unconnected with power. . . . 
From the day when the Lord called these 
faithful men and women to revive ‘ Primitive 
Christianity,’ until this day—what sect has 
adopted the doctrines and practices in life,” 
which they promulgated—* what church, so- 
called, has adopted silence as a form prepara- 
tory to the worship of God? What sect in 
its collective or corporate capacity has ad- 
mitted silence as a basis for individual and 
congregational worship?’ : . ° 

In allusion to the literary qualifications for 
the ministry, the author says: “ Friends have 
always been united in a collective capacity 
on the scriptural qualifications for the minis- 
try, as illustrated in the life, labors and 
teachings of the Apostle Paul, and as to the 
call, qualification and remuneration which he 
specifies. As to literary aids, George Fox 
did not object to a well-stored mind, nor to 
any amount of knowledge and learning, when 
it was sanctified and subject to the divine 
teachings. This is evident from himself and 
others—to wit, Penn and Barclay. But as to 
that important qualification which the sects 
teach—viz., a classical and theological educa 
tion and training—under tutors at colleges 
and theological institutions, Friends have 
always had a testimony against this, in which 
they are fully supported by the teachings of 
the Redeemer, and also those of the Apostle 
Paul. What sects, then—which of ‘the 
world’s religions’—have come nearer to 
Friends on this important doctrine? 

“ Let us briefly look over Church History 
in the past and in the present, and shall we 
not find that those men who possessed great 
literary acquirements, united with professions 
of great spirituality of mind, have not un- 
freqnently defended error—have been the 
first to lead the people astray rather than the 


unlearned? From the earliest periods of 
the Church down to this day, who have fos- 
tered errors and divisions—the learned or 
the unlearned? Who have always in every 
age made the first inroads upon siv and igno- 
rance? The origin of Christianity and the great 
revivals of religion have not received much 
help from the learning wi ich the sects teach. 
Our Lord did not choose the great, the learned, 
the worldly-wiee, for his disciples and evangel- 
ists, but the unlearned, the illiterate, the poor, 
the unknown. What was the estimate which 
these men, who united their all to Christ and 
His cause, put upon this worldly wise learn- 
ing, compared with the true and saving 
knowledge of Christ? ‘ . > 

“War—this is directly opposed to the 
teachings and genius of the Gospel. Let us 
seriously and prayerfully seek for help that 
we may not grow weary in well-doing—in our 
protest against al/ war. But let us ask the 
millions of the professing Church how men 
and women, said to be justified by faith, said 
to be living in peace ‘with God, are still in 
favor of, and learn, the art of war—who, re- 
ceiving mercy from God, have none in deal- 
ing with innocent men and women, for the 
mercies of the battle-field are few. How can 
these very high professors—men (to use their 
own words) ‘living near to God,’ and ‘com- 
muning with the Saviour,’ calling Him ‘ Mas- 
ter’—how can they avoid the sneers of unbe- 
lief or prevent the rejection of the Gospel 
by a keenly observing and practical world, 
who can, in a greater or less degree, appre- 
ciate the virtue of consistency? Is not this 
one reason why infidels, worldlings and pro- 
fessing Christians all unite in one exultin 
song, ‘ Christianity is impracticable?’ Yeta 
very large section of these ‘Christians’ are 
‘spiritually-minded men and women !’ ‘ What 
sect since George Fox’s day has officially 
endorsed the New Testament teachings on 
the sinfulness of all war?’ 

‘“* We know of none. Then why do we, how 
can we, unite with these ‘spiritually-minded 
men and women,’ who ‘thank the God of 
battles that the gates of heathendom are 
opened by the destruction of evil men; that 
a blessing having been given to the efforts of 
the naval and military forces, philanthropy, 
commerce and Christian civilization will be 
extended and protected?” How are they 
coming nearer to us—the Society of Friends 
































We may rejoice that herein we are not com- 
ing nearer to them—the sects. 

“Oatus —The practice of swearing is un- 
christian, decidedly opposed to the true dig- 
nity of manhood, to the obligations of truth- 
fulness, and to the claims of our Divine 
Master. Why is it that the practice of 


—upon this matter? Are they doing so?’ 








_ because they are ministers, but because they 
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swearing is so universal amongst ‘divines’ 
(so-called) of every sect of any political im- 
portance? How is it that ‘ spiritually-minded 
men,’ rich in talk, full of ‘ evangelical lore,’ 
are yet the apologists of the practice, making 
nice biblical distinctions, and with warmth, 
eagerness and fluency defending both oaths 
and war; and if any attempt to prove the 
clear and positive truths of Christianity here- 
on, they are said to be uncharitable, and are 
denied the positions they claim? That they 
are nearer to friends on this matter, it is 
difficult to see. 

“ Care of the Poor.-—This subject requires 
a larger amount of clearness, firmness and 
impartiality than the writer is able to bring 
to bear on it. However, an humble effort 
shall be made, as it is one of our practices 
and of perpetual obligation amongst us. The 
care of the poor involves sympathy, associa- 
tion and expense, arduous toil, and frequently 
meeting with every phase of want incidental 
to erring man. And after supplying the 
help required, the recipient returns the love 
by ingratitude, calumny, or apostasy. This 
is nothing new. Our dear Master suffered 
thus, and all His true and faithful followers 
must expect the same in their fulfillment of 
this duty in the world. ‘ Kemember the word 
that I said unto you, the servant is not great- 
er than his Lord,’ (John xv. 20) was His 
emphatic language. In my comparisons I 
shall strive to be as laconic as possible. 

“ The Romish, Episcopal, and Presbyterian 
sects make no Church provision for the poor 
beyond uncertain alms. Asarule they leave 
the care of the poor to the world. For this 
there is no example in the New Testament, 
nor amongst ‘Friends.’ The poor amongst 
the minor sects depend on eleemosynary aid 
and parochial relief, there being no church 
——* for them. One remark here— 

owever poor young men may be, if they 
become ‘ordained ministers,’ church provis- 
ion is made for them, not because in every 
case they are too indolent or unfit for labor, 
but because they are ministers, with, it may 
be, ten talents; they must be provided for; 
not the poor member with one talent. What 
New Testament authority can be produced 
for this practice? If amongst Friends a poor 
Friend be called to the ministry, and requires 
church provision, he or she does not receive tt 


poor a ministry and associations they them- 
selves despise. To ascertain the correctness 
of this statement of ‘ fact,’ visit the ‘ Mission 
Chapels’ and ‘ Rooms,’ and say how many 
earnest thinking men and women do we find 
there? Then we shall find that instead of 
their coming nearer to Friends—nearer to 
‘George Fox’s standard ’—some Friends are 
coming nearer to the sects’—‘ the world’s re- 
ligion ’—with this additional ‘ fact,’ that (as 
is the case in nearly all the instances with 
which the writer is acquainted), those 
‘Friends’ who unite in this so-called ‘ mis- 
sion’ movement unite also with the sects, or 
else imitate them, by having separate meet- 
ings and separate forms of worship for the 
poor! What was the ministry of our Lord? 
He never had one gospel for the poor and 
another for the rich; it was emphatically de- 
clared, ‘the poor have the gospel preached 
unto them.’ He never had distinct and sep- 
arate organizations, one for the poor and one 
for the rich; and neither had the early 
Church any such thing. He, the great Mas- 
ter, was the friend of the poor, and moved 
and ministered specially amongst them. The 
Apostle James had a testimony to bear against 
a separation and distinction in meetings for 
worship, against the man in rich apparel and 
golden ornaments being placed up there, and 
the poor man in ‘ vile raiment’ being placed 
down here. And our worthy and truly apos- 
tolic Elder, George Fox, loved the poor. He 
made no distinctions in ministry and worship 
between rich and poor; with him there was 
no respect of men’s persons. . . . . Our 
keeping our Meeting-houses open to all is a 
mark of our faithfulness in this respect. 
Hence, then, we may see that the sects are 
not ‘coming nearer to George Fox’s stand- 
ard’ in their care for the poor.” 
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PripE of intellect and pride of heart are 
barriers to the heavenly light and power. 
The humble soul is an invitation to God, is a 
preparation forhim. Emptied of its self con- 
ceit the soul has room for him—room which, 
ia the richness of his benignity, he hastes to 
fill. Ever his voice is speaking, his energy 
flowing; we hear not, receive not, because 
elsewhere than towards him is the engrossing 
desire. Those diviner things which the Spirit 
of Truth would reveal to the consciousness 
of every soul, “hidden” to the “wise and 
prudent” are “revealed” but “ unto babes” 
—unto souls that lie low and still beneath 
the hand of God, and say in childlike sim- 
plicity, ‘I am ignorant; teach thou me. I 
am nothing ; uphold,quicken, save.” —W. Hall. 


——_~-s08—- —__——_ 


are poor. For they strive not to bring offence 
on the ministry by making the Gospel a 
charge. 

“Within the last twenty-five years, in all 
our large towns, a growing disposition has 
appeared amongst the sects to make a large 
revenue for their churches from the employ- 


No conF ict of man is so severe as his 
ment of popular talent, and giving to the 


labors to subdue himeelf. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PERSONIFICATION OF DEITY. 

It is said that man is prone to attribute to 
God the qualities of human nature. In the 
childhood of our race even the propensities 
which man thares in common with the brute, 
were attributed to the Supreme Being. As 
man advances in the knowledge of his higher 
nature, he advances in the knowledge of God. 
He no longer invests the Deity with animal 
passions, but with those which he feels in him- 
self or perceives in others to be high and God- 
like. Yet the tendency to personify all that 
is high, beautiful and lovely in one all: power- 
ful Being is not thereby removed ; it is only 
purified and ennobled. We must still love 
One in whom all perfection centres. We call 
him Father, but we unconsciously invest Him 
with the endearing attributes of both Father 
and Mother. A celehrated writer observe: 
that when we are contemplating the-grand 
and wonderful in the universe, the heavenly 
bodies for instance, we think of ‘‘ the Great 
First Cause ;” but when we turn into our own 
hearts, especially when in sorrow or trial, we 
need help and comfort. God is then thought of 
asa Father. This necessity for recognizing a 
Power above ourselves which there is reason to 
believe is intuitive, assumes various forme. 
There is a class of minds that can only conceive 
of God as vague, distant and unapproachable, 
and they feel the necessity of investing some 
inferior, more tangible being with His attri- 
butes; hence the deification of Jesus. He 
who came to tell us that God is a wise, loving, 
compassionate Father, because ever living 
near Him he knew Him to be so by the reve- 
lation of this heavenly nature in Himself, 
has received from a large portion of the 
Christian world the adoration due to Him 


who sent Him. * 
Ninth mo., 1877. 
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PATIENCE. 


But what is patience? It is not passive 
acquiescence in evil. It is not submissive 
and idle good-nature. It is the ripened fruit 
of Christian experience. It is being like 
God, who lets His sun shine and His rain fall 
on the evil and the good. Two children 
playing together become impatient with each 
other, but the mother, looking on, is impatient 
with both. The Scriptures are full’ of en- 
couragements and excitements to this virtue. 
We are in a hurry; God is not in a hurry. 
To Him one day is as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day. Patience im- 
plies hope. Patience born of hope! He 
who hopes can wait. It is doubt of the 
future, uncertainty in the present, a sense of 
weakness and want, which makes us impatient. 
Patience is self-possession. “In patience 


possess ye your souls.” The impatient per- 
son has lost the possession of himself. He is 
swept away by some external power outside 
of himself. Be patient with otheis. You, 
my dear brother, are bent on reforming the 
world, anxious to have all men converted to 
God, desirous of bringing all sinners to re- 
pentance. This is right. Plant the good 
seed all day long. Sow it in hope. Trust 
it to God. Pray for God’s blessing on it. 
Only do not be like the child who cannot 
wait till the seed comes up, but digs it up 
again to see whether it is growing or not. It 
is the nature of seeds to grow in darkness at 
first. It does not seem to you that your 
children are better for your long instruction ; 
but wait. Let God do his part, too. You 
do not know how much is to be done, how 
much resisted. You cannot tell what secret 
struggles are going on in your child’s soul. 
You do not see the work going on in the 
darkness under ground. Wait!—J. F. Clarke. 





LOST RECORDS. 


Our friend, E. B., sends us a copy of his 
communication to Baltimore Monthly Meet- 
ing, announcing the finding of valuable rec- 
ords of the minutes of that body, after nearly 
sixty years’ seclusion.—Ebs. 


’ At the time Baltimore Monthly Meeting 
for the Eastern District was laid down, in 
1819 (nearly sixty years ago), sundry books 
of record and papers disappeared. Diligent 
search was made for them, for many years, 
both through committees of the Monthly 
Meeting and by private individuals, but with- 
out success. 1 have now the pleasure to an- 
nounce that these books and papers have been 
found! at least the most important part of 
them, and in a very singular way. I have 
frequently requested dealers in second-hand 
books to keep a look out for old books and 
papers relating to the early history of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Accordingly I received,Ja few 
days ago,a postal card from one of them,named 
Saffell, on Calvert street, near Lexington, 
saying he had found some books and papers 
relating to the Friends, and asking me to 
come down and see them. I went, and found 
the lot Iam about to describe. They had 
been bought by a colored man, a wan- 
dering rag and bone collector, and sold to a 
junk dealer, by whom the backs were all torn 
off the books, and they were thrown into a 
pile ready to be taken to the paper mill to be 
ground over, when Saffell accidentally discov- 
ered them, and gathered them out of the com- 
mon mass of rags and waste paper. 

The first is ‘ Minutes and Proceedings of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting.” Book A, from 
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1792 to 1800. Second, Book B, from 1800 
to 1810. Third, Book C, from 1810 to 1817. 

All of these appear to be perfect, minus the 
backs, and are the complete Records of Bal- 
timore Monthly Meeting from its commence- 
ment in 1792 to the opening of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting for the Western District, 
in 1807; from that time they are the Records 
of Baltimore Monthly Meeting for the East- 
ern District up to 1817. The records for the 
intervening two years, from 1817 to 1819, 
when the Monthly Meeting for the Eastern 
District was laid down, are in the fire-proof 
at Lombard street, so that it appears we now 
have the records complete, first of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, then of the two Mouthly 
Meetings of the Eastern and Western Dis- 
tricts, and now again Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting. Such a singular restoration of im- 

ortant records, after a lapse of more than 
falf a century, and the passing away of 
nearly two generations, seems almost to par- 
take of the nature of romance. 

The fourth book is a “ List of Births, 
Deaths, etc., of the Members of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting from its First Institution, 
commencing the 3d of the Eleventh month, 
1793, Joseph Townsend, Recorder.” This 
runs to over seventy pages, but is not com- 
plete. I think, however, there is not much 
missing, perhaps only one or two pages. The 
Index is in the hands of Lawrence B. 
Thomas, a second-hand book dealer, on Fay- 
ette street, who says he will restore it to 
where it belongs for a moderate sum, or at 
cost, in consideration of the fact that Friends 
have been very kind to him in allowing him 
to search their records for valuable matter 
for a work he is publishing, and which is now 
in press. Singularly enough, these records 
have been found just in time for him to draw 
upon them, and much that he has obtained 
from their pages is already in the hands of 
the printer. 

The fifth book is the “ Records of Certifi 
cates of Removal,” 184 pages. The first 
twenty pages are missing, otherwise it appears 
to be complete. 

The sixth is a “ Book of Rough Minutes,” 
of no great value, since we have the corrected 
record. 

Of original papers there are four files, con- 
taining over three hundred, as follows: 176 
Certificates of. Removal, bearing date from 
1800 to 1818, but most of them are about 
1801-2. 60 Testimonies of Disownment, 
dating from 1793 to 1812, but most of them 
prior to 1800. 16 Minutes of Traveling 
Friends; dates from 1805 to 1818, but most- 
ly about 1813-14. 64 Miscellaneous Papers, 
Reports of Committees, Appeals, Memorials 
to the Legislature, City Council, etc., of dates 


from 1799 to 1818 ; a large proportion of them 
are dated 1818. 

These are all the books and papers pertain- 
ing to the Monthly Meeting that have yet 
been found, but the same persons are on the 
look out for more. 

Knowing that Baltimore Monthly Meeting 
would be interested in securing these valuable 
records, I took the responsibility of purchas- 
ing them without the risk of any delay, mak- 
ing as good a bargain as possible, but could 
not secure them for less than thirteen dollars, 
which I paid, supposing the meeting would 


reimburse me. EpwIN BLACKBURN. 
Baltimore, 9th mo. 2, 1877. 
























LOVE AND TRUTH. 


Were I asked what there was in my father’s 
teaching and training which did us all so 
much good, I would say, both in regard to 
him and my beloved mother, that it was love 
and truth. 

They were both so real and human; no 
cranks, twists, crochets, isms, or systems of 
any kind; but loving, sympathizing, giving 
a genuine blowing up when it was needed, 
but passing by trifles, failures, infirmities, 
without making a fuss. 

The liberty they gave was as wise as the 
restraints they imposed. Their home was 
happy—intensely happy. 

Christiauity was a thing taken for granted, 
not forced with scowl and frown. I never 
heard my father speak of Calvinism, Armi- 
nianism, Presbyterianism, or Episcopacy, or 
exaggerate doctrinal differences, in my life. 
I had to study all these things after I left 
home. I thank God for his free, loving, 
sympathizing and honest heart. He might 
have made me a slave to any “ism”; he left 
me free to love Christ and Christians.—Life 
of Norman McLeod. 





For Friends’ Intel!igencer. 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


I was glad to see in Friends’ Intelligencer 
of Ninth month 15th an editorial entitled 
“Associated Effort.” I have long thought 
benefit might arise from a mingling and com- 
paring of views of those interested in teach- 
ing and supporting our Society schools. 

If there is any one subject upon which our 
branch of Friends needs arousing, it is that 
of the guarded education of our children. 
There are many concerned minds amongst us 
that realize the great value of careful train- 
ing for the young, and the subject has again 
and again claimed the attention of thought- 
ful Friends. A college for our children has 
heen one good result of this concern. We 
have many other schools of great value. Our 
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Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has entrusted 
the subject to a large and carefully selected 
committee. A casual observer might ask, 
What more do we want? 

But to those laboring on this committee, 
to whom the facts and figures relative to the 
present generation of the children of Friends 
are made known, to the thoughtful parents, 
who are not wholly satisfied with our schools 
as they are, the query comes, forcibly and 
often, What more can we do to improve the 
condition of our Society in this regard? 

If, as John G. Whittier has said, and I for 
one cordially agree with him, “the mission 
of Friends is not yet accomplished, and will 
not be until this world of ours, now full of 
sin and suffering, shall take up in jubilant 
thanksgiving the song of the Advent, ‘Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
goodwill toward men!’” then the work of 
the guarded education of our children is still 
to claim our most earnest care. 


Aristotle has said, ‘‘Those who educate 
children well are more to be honored than 
they who produce them; for these only gave 
them life, those, the art of living well.” Sure- 
ly, time devoted to this subject would, indeed, 
be profitably spent. 

Would it not be well for some authorized 
body to call a conference of parents, teach- 
ers, committees and interested Friends to 
take counsel together? 


Subjects innumerable present for consider- 
ation. To even name them would be quite a 
labor. But physical training along with 
mental is one of deep interest to both parents 
and teachers. If, as was editorially said, 
“associated effort to consider and compare 
views has been of incalculable advantage to 
the public school system,” let us see to it that 
we do not fall behind. 

We need to be on the alert. We need to 
awaken a pride in our schools by those en- 
gaged in teaching, controlling and supporting 
them. We wisely, perhaps, throw open our 
doors to those not of our “ household of faith” ; 
we need to pause and see whether we are 
weakening any of our testimonies for the sake 
of conforming to customary usages of the 
world. 

Shall we not have a response from Friends 
through the medium of this paper as to the 
need of such a gathering? 

I have been deeply interested in the “ Cor- 
respondence” in reference to the meeting in 
Washington, and the possibility of planting 
a school there. I would rejoice in any effort, 
anywhere, to give good educational advan- 
tages to children. The field is large, both 
within and without our borders. May we be 
enabled to occupy it wisely. . 


MATTER AND SPIRIT. 

Where is it that we find the trace and illus- 
tration of the constancy of God? To what 
realm does your thought fly when you would 
conceive His unchangeable infinitude? You 
pass out into the field of space, and carry with 
you the amplest measure of imaginable time ; 
you take leave of this historic earth, as of a 
village life, and move among the cosmic cy- 
cles on whose dial the little index of human- 
ity can scarce play the part of second’s 
hand; you siep from star to star, and go to 
meet halfway the rays that have been travel- 
ing to you fora million years. And as you 
observe how orderly, how punctual, how bal- 
anced, how silent of its beginning, how un- 
hinting of an end that night-scene is, you 
adore, indeed, Him “that bringeth out this 
host by number”; but you return with a 
cold shudder from so fixed a face of God, and 
take refuge again in the green valleys of a 
more changing and ephemeral world. The 
great physical elements and laws which, from 
their inexorable regularity and gigantic 
sweep, stand before our thought as emblems 
of the Divine unchangeableness, are the lar- 
gest, but also the lowest of God’s manifesta- 
tions. Speaking of His majesty, they are 
dumb respecting his character ; or, at best, if 
they declare His faithfulness, they pronounce 
it stern as fate, and drive into recoil the ad- 
vances of affection. 

But let us not fear. That immensity takes 
us the very farthest from Him that we can 
go. The worlds He has made out of nothing, 
but man out of Himself; the one, accordingly, 
He has put under necessity, the other He 
draws with cords of love. In the one, His. 
word is pledged and bound; with the other, 
His spirit still lives free. Nature is only His 
fabric, and is not like Him; man is His child, 
and is susceptible of His image. The human 
characteristics must forever stand with us as, 
out of all that we can think, the very likest 
to Him; and these are not a perpetual and 
unrelenting mechanism; but the thinking 
reason, the aspiring conscience, the elective 
will, the gentle and self sacrificing affection. 
And when these speak to our hearts as His 
witnesses, we have our eye upon a more inter- 
mittent as well as a higher glory than can be 
found in the great physical laws; for, as the 
Spirit bloweth where it listeth, the life of men 
and angels has at once a freer and diviner 
movement than the travels of a sunbeam or 
the revolution of a star. Nor is it in all men, 
or in the whole of human history that it is 
given us to trace the impress of His mind. 
However true it is that there is no private 
heart to which He is quite strange, yet it is 
not in all alike that the sanctities of His 
agency visibly appear. We see and own 
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Him in proportion to the nobleness and beau- 
ty of the lives which He inspires; and it is 
only now and then, at the great crises of so- 


ciety, that the common level of the human 
self and the finite understanding is trans- 


cended, and sages, prophets, saints rise above 
their nature and become the organs of a 


spirit not their own. I presume not to say 
how it is God takes up His abode with us; 


where, across the melting colors the precise 


line should be drawn that divides the human 
from the divine. 


with the soul as to impart His own character, 


and lift before our eye the beauty of holiness, 
it is His supreme expression, as it is His 


rarest.—J. Martineau. 
—_——— Oe 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE GOOD EFFECTS OF KINDNESS. 


Many years ago a circumstance occurred 
in the Penitentiary in Philadelphia that 


showed the good effect of the exercise of 


kindness towards a criminal confined there. 
It was thought necessary to keep him in irons 
to prevent him from making his escape. The 
keeper, after some time, took off his irons, and 


it was not long before he made his way out 


into the yard and ‘endeavored to scale the 
wal]. It appeared from circumstances that 
he had nearly reached the top, but fell, and 
was severely hurt. The keeper found him in 
a very suffering condition, and used all means 
within his reach to alleviate his suffering— 
spoke kindly to him, and applied to the wound 
that which he thought might relieve. The 
prisoner was sullen, and did not appear to 
appreciate the kindness shown him. But the 
keeper continued his kindness. The convict 


at length broke down; the tender cords of 


his soul were touched, and he exclaimed: 
“You treat me as though I was a man.” 

I will relate another instance. A minister, 
under an apprehension of duty, went to the 
bedside of a suffering convict, entered into 
conversation with him upon common and ap- 
propriate subjects, calculating as he advanced 
to endeavor, if possible, by kindness and love, 
to touch the religious element. He at length 
effected his object. The convict burst into 
tears, threw the covering over his head and 
sobbed. At a suitable time the minister in- 
quired why he was so affected. Mark his 
reply: “ You’re the first man that ever said 
a kind word to me in my life, and I can’t 


bear it.” Wm. Brosivs. 
Octorora, Eighth month 8th, 1877. 


-——-——»- 4 > 


Devorionat feelings should be impressed 
as early as possible on the infant mind. They 
cannot be impressed too soon, and a child, to 


feel the full force of the idea of God, ought 


But wherever He so dwells 





never to remember the time when he had no 
such idea. We should endeavor to impress 
his miad by connecting religion with a variety 
of sensible objects, with all he sees, all he 
hears, and ali that affects his young mind 
with wonder or delight ; thus, by deep, strong 
and permanent associations, we lay the best 


foundation for practical devotion in future 
life. 





ona 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Thy letter of 10th inst. was very accept- 
able, giving more particulars than we had 
heard of the sufferings of our mutual friend 
and cousin —— When a life-long as- 
sociate and fellow-traveler passes away into 
the unknown there is a void felt not easily 
described, and it is hard to realize that no 
more in this life can we meet in social inter- 
course and exchange our thoughts, our ex- 
periences, our perplexities and sorrows, and 
tell each other of our favors, our blessings and 
our joys. Thus it isin this life—one goeth 
and another cometh; and who can tell the 
sequence of all this. Although one may live 
the term of life allotted to man by the 
Prophet, and by reason of strength even to 
four score years and more, yet he hathdabor 
and sorrow, aud knoweth not the time of his 
departure. And yet he may often have, as [ 
believe was the case with our departed 
friend and relative, the comforting assurance 
of the presence of good, and under this in- 
fluence a confirmation that He who broughtjus 
into being, and hath watched over us and 
cared for us through all our life, will continue 
that care as long as existence is continued, if 
our trust and confidence are reposed in Him. 
For what good have we known save when 
this good influence was felt to be around us? 
Where goodness is, there is God, the Supreme 
Good. “There is none good save One, that 
is God.” And as He is a Spirit, and all 
goodness cometh from Him, so when we are 
in the presence of good we are iu the presence 
of His Spirit—that which emanates from 
Him, which He sends or hath sent. Thus 
“ He so loved the world that he sent his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
Him should not perish ’—believed or had 
faith in, put their trust in, living in and 
under the presence of goodness, worshipping 
in spirit and in truth, the only way of true 
worship. He being a Spirit must be so wor- 
shipped, and all that emanates from Him to 
us (our souls) is of the same nature; and as 
we serve Him in truth, seeking to know of 
His immediate presence and will concerning 
us, acting in or under its influence, we are 
preserved from the evil, saved from sin, and 
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8o day by day as we seek for this preserving 
guidance our faith becomes more and more 
established in it, and it becomes unto us the 
Christ, the Son and sent of the Father, the 
only begotten of the Father. P 

It is said of Abraham that he believed in 
God, and it was accounted unto him for 
righteousness, that he saw Christ’s day, and 
was glad. What is eternal life with or unto 
us? “And this is life eternal, that they might 
know Thee, theonly true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.” So that we need not 
that any man teach us save as this anointing 
teacheth. I have known but few persons inti- 
mately whose faith and trust were more full 
and entire in this Teacher that our deceased 
relative, and the fulness of peace, I doubt not, 
is his reward. 

I should like to know when to expect thee. 
I do not want to miss thy visit, as the days of 
the years of our lives are drawing towards 
the close. Every passing day brings us nearer 
the western horizon, and we must soon be 
hidden from the view of mortals; but if it be 
to behold the light of the Son of Righteous- 
ness in its fulness, ever to dwell in it, how 


glorious will be the change! 
Ninth month 13th, 1877. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 29, 1877. 





THe Famine 1n Inp1a.—Reports con- 
tinue to reach us of the progress of the fam 
ine in India, which is becoming more and 
more terrible as the season advances. A 
Madras paper of Eighth mo. 1st estimates 
that the afflicted population of Southern In- 
dia numbers 24,000,000, and that at least one- 
sixth of the people will die under the most 
favorable circumstances now possible. While 
in Madras the inhabitants are rapidly perish- 
ing with hunger, the distress in the interior 
of the country is far greater. 

Parents offer their children for sale openly 
in Madras, and cases of canibalism are already 
reported. What may occur before the merci- 
ful rains and the ripening crops come again 
it is hard to imagine. The latest advices an- 
nounce that some rain has fallen, but the 
period of suffering must yet continue till the 
earth can bring forth her fruits. . 

The region over which the famine prevails 
comprises a district almost equal in area to 
our Middle States, having an enormous popu- 
lation, now rendered destitute. To reach the 


centers of thia region with provisions is al- 
most an impossibility, since there are no 
means of transportation but by wagon, and 
a team of horses or oxen would need all that 
they could carry for their own subsistence be- 
fore they would reach the end of their jour- 
ney; and the suffering people will rather die 
than eat animal food. 

Accordingly, the British authorities have 
collected such stores of food as it has been 
possible to gather, and placed them at such 
points as could be reached, and toward these 
the starving people must make a pilgrimage 
if they would escape death by hunger. Ar- 
rived at the depots of supplies, camps are 
organized and food furnished ; but the amount 
of provisions is utterly inadequate, while only 
a small fraction of the sufferers can reach the 
relief points. Of course, multitudes sink by 
the way, and only the most robust can per- 
severe till they reach the government depots. 


Perhaps the greater number of these poor 
people prefer a despairing submission to their 
lot in their native villages to making an al- 
most hopeless struggle for life; and we find 
it acknowledged that there is only food enough 
for those who do reach the relief stations to 
prolong their lingering agony. 

The great and powerful English nation, 
which holds the child-like races of India in 
subjection, doubtless feels the responsibility 
of its position as guardian and helper as well 
as ruler, and it is claimed that the authorities 
are doing all that is possible to help and to 
save. But after this awful dispensation shall 
have passed by, will not wise English states- 
men and philanthropists look toward the con- 
struction of a system of railways and canals 
which will bring the country into relations 
with the rest of the world, and prevent the 
recurrence of the present horror in its dark- 
est features; and will they not advocate with 
all earnestness the establishment of varied 
industries among the natives, so that when 
the earth fails to nourish her children they 
may have something to give for the surplus 
of more favored regions which could promptly 
reach them ? 

Thus may the people who have been en- 
riched by the treasures of this country return 
to it more enduring riches—the means of 
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rapid intercommunication, ever one of the|a few special cases; government itself can- 


most important factors of a progressive civi- 
lization. 

This is a country rich in many of the gifts 
of Nature. Minerals of various kinds abound, 
including precious stones, gold, silver, lead, 
tin, antimony, copper, with vast beds of rock- 
salt and of coal. Petroleum is known to exist 
in some of the provinces, while the mountains 
of Southern India are largely composed of 
granite, and excellent marble is quarried 
from the mountains of the Aravalli range. 
Many parts of India produce valuable woods, 
suited to every purpose of use and ornament 
—the palm and the oak, the ebony and the 
satin-wood, the india rubber tree of Assam 
and the famous wide-spreading banyan of 
Bengal. In favored seasons the land pro- 
duces two crops of food plants—a winter and 
a summer crop, and there is no lack of fruits 
and vegetables, nor of the richest and most 
fragrant flowers the earth can afford. 

From the Sixth month to the Ninth the 
southwest Monsoon blows over Southern In- 
dia, bringing generally a plentiful rainfall to 
temper the intense heat of this intertropical 
region, and to give fruitfuluess to the earth ; 
and it is the failure* of these rains which has 
produced the present appalling famine in one 
of the richest regions of the earth, and in a 
region under the guardian rule of the en- 
lightened English nation. 

Again we ask, will not England in her 
wisdom institute such a developing policy in 
the future as will prevent the recurrence of 
the season of want and suffering, or will at 
least mitigate its terrors? 

Since the above was written we find these 
remarks in the Christian Union, with which 
we accord : 

“This famine illustrates how terrible was 
the doom from which Joseph saved Egypt. 
The London Times has suggested the adop- 
tion of Joseph’s plan as a partial protection 
from future droughts. A subscription is 
called for in Great Britain, and ought to be 
supplemented in this country, for our mis- 
sionaries on the ground ought to have means 
for charity put into their hands by instant 
contributions. Nevertheless, all that volun- 
tary gifts cau do in such a case is to relieve 


*For the third year the Monsoon has failed ; rains 
have either been very light or wholly wanting. 


not feed starving millions. The true remedy 
is undoubtedly the one suggested in differ- 
ent forms by the London Spectator and the 
London Times. The real difficulty is that 
India has no adequate means of transporta- 
tion, and people are dying in one province, 
with unused grain in other provinces not very 
remote. The London Times urges theecon- 
struction of wagon roads and canals, the lat- 
ter to serve the purposes of both irrigation 
and transportation ; the Spectator calls for the 
construction of railways, built like those of 
the Western States of America, ‘as lightly, 
as cheaply, and with as steep gradients as 
scientific knowledge will allow; oo 
to be fitted with the thinnest and cheapest 
rails that will bear the traffic at all, and to 
be considered first and Jast not “ engineering 
triumphs,” or “evidences of civilization,” or 
“outcomes of the Western brain,” but the 
convenient makeshifts of oppressed Poor-Law 
Guardians.’ Americans that grumble at 
American railways will do well to consider 
to what straits America’s population might be 
reduced at any time by a wide-spread drought 
if there were not railways, and plenty of 
them.’ 





CoRRECTION.—We are indebted to our 
friend R. T. J., “ one of the earlier scholars ”’ 
of Fair Hill Boarding School, for informa- 
tion that enables us to correct a misstatement 
in an editorial of last week, in regard to 
Margaret Brown (formerly Judge) being the 
Principal of that school. It appears that she 
and M. E. Farquhar “ were teachers upon the 
same plane, and that Samuel Thomas, an 
eminent minister in the Society, was at the 
head of the institution. His excellent wife, 
Anna Thomas, a co-laborer, died Fifth mo., 
1820, a few months after the school was 
opened,” and, in the Ninth month following, 
John and Hannah McPherson became 
superintendents. As a matter of history, it 
is important that the mistake under which 
we rested should be noticed. 





DIED. 


HAVILAND.—On Second-day, the 13th of Ninth 
month, 1877, at the residence of Samuel M. Price, 
near Gunpowder Meeting-house, Baltimore county, 
Md., Bartlett Haviland, in the 62d year of his age; 
an esteemed member of Little Falls Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

The subject of this notice, his wife and Abel A. 
Hull were on their way to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting; while descending a very steep hill a pole- 
strap broke, the horses ran about oce hundred rods, 
when the carriage upset and Bartleit was thrown 
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against the fence, which fractured his skull. For 
some moments there was no appearance of life, but 
he lingered in an unconscious state for about forty 
hours. His meek and gentle spirit, his correct and 
upright life, had won the esteem of those who knew 
him. The painful circumstances of his death have 
cast a gloom over the community in which he lived. 
His wife is slowly recovering from the severe inju- 
ries received, but has not yet been removed to her 
home. Abel A. Hull has nearly regained his usual 
healtp. 


HEADLY.—On the 10th of Ninth month, 1877, 
at the residence of her brother-in-law, John W. 
Passmore, in Rising Sun, Md., Ella M. Headly, wid- 
ow of Ilenry L. Headly, and daughter of Ross and 
Ellen S. Martindal+, formerly of Bucks county, Pa. 

JEFFERIS.—On the afternoon of the 17th of 
Ninth month, 1877, in Baltimore, Lydia Jefferis, in 
the 91st year of her age; a valued Elder of Lom- 
bard Street Meeting. 

POWNALL.—On the 20th inst., at his residence, 
in Sadsbury, Lancaster county, Pa., Levi Pownall, a 


highly esteemed member of Sadsbury Monthly 
Meeting. 





EDUCATION. 
BY HENRY C. HALLOWELL. 

Delivered before the Teachers’ Institute, Rockville, 
Md., Sixth month 7, 1877. 

To address an audience of Professors and 
Teachers may well cause embarrassment to 
one whom circumstances have not permitted 
to enter upon the broader and wider fields of 
educational instruction. Yet the invitation 
of Capt. Anderson, desirous as all are to 
awaken an increased interest in the cause of 
sound learning, could not be gainsaid. Edu- 
cation, in its various shapes and guises is 
destined to prove the vital question of the 
day. Whether we will or not, we must give 
time and attention to its changing phases. 
Such meetings as this, the exchange of 
thought, the presenting of new ideas or of 
old ones in a newer form, cannot but be of 
lasting service, and I am willing to contri- 
bute my share to the discussion. 

Great as is our theme, how little is its im- 
portance realized! The goverament that is 
about to send on his perilous journey the 
Arctic voyager, calls to its aid the highest 
skill and experience that its munificence can 
command, and provides him with everything 
necessary to contend against the terrors and 
dangers of the frozen North. 

The African Explorer starts upon his 
wanderings through hostile tribes and the still 
more deadly miasma, furnished with all that 
modern science can supply to guard against 
the one and neutralize the other. The manu- 
facturer enters upon his labors after long and 
patient study of the practice and theory of 
the business in which he is about to engage. 
Yet for Life and its duties, how do we pre- 
pare the little voyagers whom we are about 
to launch upon its tempestous sea! How 

















many parents realize the duty resting upon 
them, to see that they are furnished with the 
charts and the compass, the nautical knowl- 
edge and the practical acquaintance with the 
ropes and spars, which shall aid them in 
avoiding the shoals and weathering the storms 
that sooner or later befall us all, and ofttimes 
cause such sad shipwreck of the brightest and 
fairest ! 

The very meaning of the term Educate, is 
only half understood. It signifies to /ead out. 
It is not merely to get certain information, 
valuable as this may be, but to call forth the 
highest powers of the mind; to develop the 
reasoning faculties; to give broad and liberal 
views; to expand the thought in all direc- 
tions ; aad to prevent the growth and spread 
of that bane of all enlightenment, the man of 
one idea. The educated man—I do not say 
the man of mere learning, but properly edu- 
cated, with well rounded character — will 
think better upon every subject. He will 
plead a cause or drive a nail the better, other 
things being equal. He will find what so 
many are ignorant of, that there is a right 
and wrong way of doing everything, and the 
right is always the easiest and best. And we 
must remember that education is not to pre- 
pare us for great occasions only, but for the 
duties and responsibilities of every day life. 
We cannot all stand conspicuous in the gaze 
of our fellow-men, but a large proportion of 
us must plod along through the lowlier walks 
of life, doing the work that is ever awaiting 
us. But we may bear in mind that the brick 
in the midst of the wall, lost in the multitude 
of its fellows, is of as much importance to 
the stability of the structure as the orna- 
mented cornice that adorns the crest. 

But some are afraid to educate! They 
fear lest the young may be led into the mazes 
of theoretical speculation and be lost in the 
quagmires of unbelief. Yet it is only the 
half-educated that fail to reach the solid land. 
Tbe Truth can never injure. Itis far better 
that all which superstition and the ignorance 
of ages has incrusted about her, should be 
swept away, even if with them fall long 
cherished beliefs, than that her fair propor- 
tions should be concealed. 

A distinguished engineer was once employed 
to construct a bridge of a single span across 
ariver ata neighboring city. He finished 
his task, save removing the frame-work that 
supported the apparently frail arch. 

He was ridiculed as to his plans, failure 
was predicted, and its fall confidently antici- 
pated. Stung by the taunts of his critics, 
upon the night preceding the formal opening 
of the structure, accompanied by a single 
faithful attendant, with the glittering stars of 
Heaven only as witnesses, he stood upon its 
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centre and struck out the key-block of the 
scaffolding, determined, if fall it must, to go 
down with it into the waiting waters. Is 
there not a lesson here? Are we not too often 
afraid to remove the supports which may, 
perhaps, have been needed at an earlier 

riod of man’s history? And will not the 
Peautifal arch of Truth, springing from this 
shore across the River of Time to the great 
Unknown, stand out in airy and graceful pro- 
portions when the rubbish is all cleared 
away ? 

To the educated man, there is unfolded a 
world of beauty, of mystery, of wonder, 
more strange than the wildest dreams of the 
most weird romancer, and which is ever a 
sealed book to the ignorant and depraved. 
Life is enriched at every turn; subjects of 
thought, objects of interest and investigation, 
are awaiting him each passing moment. He 
is ever reading the grand story of Creation ; 
he carries a magic glass that converts the ma- 
terial world about him into a marvelous 
scene of untiring activity. Who that has 
read Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” however 
they may differ from him as to his theory of 
evolution, has not been amazed at the wonders 
of creation described by that indefatigable 
observer. The wealth revealed by him is 
open to us all. 

If Education is as thus described, how im- 
portant are the educators? Taking the place 
of the Parent for a greater portion of the 
young life, they should be persons of the 
highest moral tone, culture and refinement. 
Coming from the seclusion of home, we must 
see that our children do not lose that for 
which no instruction can make amends. It 
has been well said by Professor Schairp, that 
“not all the learning of all the universities 
of Europe can compensate for the loss of that 
which a youth reared in a religious home has 
learned in childhood at his mother’s knee.” 
The impress received from their instructors 
will be as lasting as life. Humbolt says: 
“Impressions arising from apparently acci- 
dental circumstances often exercise so power- 
ful an effect upon the youthful mind, as to 
determine the whole direction of a man’s 
career.” Some of us here present to-day can 
bear testimony to the all-pervading influence 
for good of a Silliman, an Olmsted and a 
Woolsey. How many are there who trace 
many a noble thought to the teachings of a 
Willard, a Phelps, and, if I may be excused 
for mentioning his name, a Benjamin Hallo- 
well. 

Such instructors, and all should be such, 
should be held in highest honor and should 
receive salaries commensurate with their 
abilities and the mental exhaustion of their 
occupation. The men and women who are 


daily moulding and shaping and training the 
precious offspring—can any price be tuo high 
to pay them, and any respect too great to be- 
stow upon them? And yet is this the common 
estimate in which they are held? The typical. 
teacher of the olden time, boarding around 
from family to family, each dreading his com- 
ing and rejoicing at his departure, giving in- 
struction as poor as his pay and hastening 
into some other occupation as soon as an op- 
portunity offers, may not be so common as of 
yore, but the same sentiment that made such 
possible, still exists. Men who will spare no 
expense for horse or dog, for a conspicuous. 
sign-board or a grand piano, button up their 
coats as though a North wind was approach- 
ing, when appealed to for aid in making a. 
school-house more comfortable or to retain a 
suitable instructor by an increase of salary- 
The children are sent to school as if a great 
favor was being bestowed upon the trustees 
and the institution. Instead of carefully in- 
quiring into the quality of the instruction, 
the price list is too often consulted. Some 
dear, kind, good old lady of advanced years, 
needing support, her eyesight too dim for 
selling needles and pins, and her rheumatism 
preventing more active occupation, opens an 
infant school on moderate terms, and straight- 
way her room is filled. Yet hear what that 
great teacher, that gentle, loving man Louis 
Agassiz says on this subject: “ The idea that 
poor teachers can give elementary instruction 
—that in the beginning, when children are 
young, the character of the instruction is less 
important, is a fatal mistake. The best teach- 
ers should indicate the studies, and guide the 
early development of children.” 

If we feel the responsibility to our children 
and our race, there must be a radical change 
in all this. Children are keen observers and 
soon ascertain the estimation in which their 
instructors are held at home. They should 
find there that the Teacher is first worthy of 
and then receives all needed moral and pecu- 
niary encouragement. 

With all our boasted advancement in this 
great subject, we have even yet something to 
learn from nations that we have been accus- 
tomed to look down upon with patronizing 
condescension. One thousand years before 
Columbus first stirred the waters of this 
Western World, Corean and Chinese Scholars 
and Books were introduced into Japan; in 
A. D. 770, Libraries were established ; in A. 
D. 782, allowances were made to students to 
enable them to engage exclusively in study ; 
Professors and Teachers were held in the 
greatest reverence, and it was deemed the 
gravest offence for the scholars to show their 
impatience or lack of interest by yawning, or 
lounging, or changing their positions ! 
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In one of their published works are found 
these paragraphs, worthy of earnest consider- 
ation by our own enlightened Educators : 

“ By the rigor of military discipline, dis- 
order in a country is suppressed, but peace is 
not preserved without literary knowledge.” 

Again, “ Learning is no longer to be con- 
sidered as belonging to the upper classes, but 
is to be equally the inheritance of nobles and 

entry, farmers and artisans, males and 
emales.” 

Does our Western Civilization universally 
endorse these advanced and liberal senti- 
ments ? 

The most difficult problem yet awaits us— 
what kind of Education shall we have? The 
ablest minds are groping after light; views 
the most diverse are being promulgated. 
Some are clamoring for “higher culture,” 
and wish to have institutions established and 
endowed, where clasical literature and the 
habits and customs of the-mouldy Past may 
be imbibed and investigated amidst the se- 
clusion of the ‘‘sacred groves.” They cry, 
“Procul! O procul este profani,” and lament 
the diffusion and consequent dilution of learn- 
ing. A sage English writer, observing this 
tendency, says: “ Learning once banked up 
in universities and cathedrals is now diffused 
through shops and factories. The stream then 
so profound and limpid, may now perhaps be 
both shallow and muddy. But is it not better 
that the thirst of a whole nation should be 
thus slaked, than that the immortals should 
be quaffing their nectar apart in sublime ab- 
straction from the multitude?” Education 
must be general, conferring the greatest good 
upon the greatest number, but we must guard 
carefully against superficiality. Charles Lamb 
remarked that the school teacher was super- 
ficially omniscient. His sarcasm must be no 
longer deserved. We must be thorough io 
what we do undertake. The stream, though 
shallow, must not be muddy. As far as the 
student does go, the instruction must be, as 
heretofore remarked, of the very best. 

We must strive to produce well-rounded 
characters, and to accomplish this we must 
remember that man has a two-fold nature, 
and we must educate the muscles as well as 
the mind. This is absolutely necessary if we 
wish a “sound mind in a sound body.” The 
student then goes forth into the world pre- 
pared to take a part wherever an opening 
may be found, or as the phrase is “ Ready to 
turn his hand to anything.” What more 
helpless object can there be than an “ edu- 
cated” man, so called, out of employment. 
Familiar only with the learning derived from 
books, unacquainted with the simplest forms 
of industrial activity, with muscles taught 

only to clasp a pen or turn a page, he looks 


Lise IIE 


with despair upon those dependent upon him, 
and laments that he had not been taught in 
early life to plough, to hoe or to drive a 
plane. A paragraph clipped from an article 
in the Baltimore American expresses this 
state of things so forcibly that I will quote it 
here: “A most reliable gentleman in New 
York, not long since, related to me an illus- 
trative fact that finds verification in every 
city in the country, viz.: He said his neigh- 
bor was a merchant, and wanted a book- 
keeper, and offered $100 per month, about 
$4 per day, for one who could come well 
recommended ; and the next day, before his 
place of business was open, he had forty-nine 
applicants for the position who applied in 
person! At the same time he (the relator, 
who is a master mechanic) advertised for 
seven first-class house painters, at $7 per day, 
and had but one application! Ad thus it is 
in city and town everywhere. We are now 
educating our young people to books; we 
are turning them out of our schools by thou- 
sands, more helpless and poor than any of the 
poor of the past generations. We are quali- 
fying the youth of the land to fill stations, 
without the stations to fill; raising up book- 
keepers enough for thousands of mercantile 
houses, without the mercantile houses to em- 
ploy their services. We are taxing ourselves 
to the bottom dollar to build jand support 
magnificent schools and colleges to cheat the 
workshop and the farm; we build splendid 
normal schools to raise teachers, when we do 
not have use for them; we build magnificent 
school-houses amid the uncultivated wilds of 
waste lands as fine as the sun shines upon, 
and send to Chicago for our bread and meat 
and to New York for our butter. In fact, 
we do everything we can to divert the masses 
of our people from the practical affairs of 
life, and to fool them in the name of ‘ higher 
education’ into helplessness.” 

This training of the muscles is of value to 
every one, however favored his situation in 
life may be. We never know what exigencies 
may come upon us in this changing world. 
We all remember how the Poet strived in 
vain to get the collar over his horse’s head, 
and after struggling with the intricacies of 
the case with increasing astonishment, was 
about to give up the problem as incapable of 
solution, when his hired girl, all unacquainted 
with the laws of rhythm or the rules uf Latin 
grammar, told him to turn it upside down ! 

Oa one occasion a lady visitor at our home 
in the country, of fine natural talents, well 
cultivated, having returned from a drive and 
finding no one to put the horse in the stable, 
concluded with admirable spirit and energy 
to wait upon herself. Supposing that the ob- 
ject of a buckle was to permit of being taken 
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apart, she deliberately and carefully un- 
buckled every one she could find! She cer- 
tainly succeeded in removing the horse from 
the vehicle, but the harness presented a rather 
singular spectacle. Yet a few moments prac. 
tical education of the muscles would have 
enabled her to accomplish what she wished 
with facility and ease. 

Some think the two educations incompati 
ble. The wisest and best of men have decided 
far otherwise. Sydney Smith quotes, with 
great approbation, Dr. Johnson as saying, 
“That the truly sound and strong mind is 
the mind that can embrace equally great 
things andsmall.’”’ Washington turned from 
the cares of a government to the smallest de- 
tails of country life. Webster, after a morn- 
ing spent in discussing the affairsof half a 
dozen kingdoms with their accredited repre- 
sentatives, took up a basket and walked 
through the markets of Washington, to pur- 
chase eggs. 

I have often been amused and instructed 
at the remark of an independent member of 
Congress from Alabama. Something he had 
done, called down upon him the criticism of 
his constituents. Meeting them in a public 
plgce he addressed them, and at the close of 
his remarks said very emphatically, that if 
his views and acts did not suit them, they 
could go to a place not to be named to ears 
polite and he would go back to harness-mak- 
ang. The story has a moral which you can 
readily apply. 

The particular method by which this joint 
education is to be best obtained, I am not 
prepared to state. It may be that instead of 
trying to obtain both at the same institution, 
a better plan would be to have the student 
spend part of the year acquiring one kind of 
knowledge and a part, another. Our school 
sessions, as a general rule, are now too long, 
both daily and yearly. The child should 
study from books not more than a half a day, 
and spend the remainder under home influ- 
ence acquiring the education of the muscles 
in the various details of domestic and out of 
door life, or in a workshop provided for the 
purpose. 

In cities, the latter might be provided at 
the expense of the State, with suitable instruc- 
tors, as a part of the system of Public Edu- 
cation. The more advanced students might 
spend six months at some such Institution as 
our own Johns Hopkins University is to be, 
under the enlightened management of its 
Board of Trustees and Professor Gilman, and 
the remainder of the year upon a model farm, 
with workshops and all suitable machinery, 
the latter conducted as a branch of the Uni- 
versity, and under the immediate care of wise 
and good men, who would illustrate in their 


own persons, that labor was not incompatible 
with culture, and was respected and respect- 
able. 

In conclusion, we can only do the best we 
see now, ever striving after something higher, 
and never despairing because we cannot get 
just what we want and becoming more and 
more convinced of the place a proper educa- 
tion should occupy. 

President Andrew D. White, of Cornell, 
writes, “That the more he travels through 
ancient lands, and takes a calm view of our 
American affairs from outside, in the light 
thus obtained, the more thorough becomes his 
conviction that our main bulwark against 
the terrible evils that have swept over other 
lands must be found in a thorough system of 
education, complete in all its parts, managed 
by the people, and not in the hands of any 
sect or party.” 

Weare advancing towards a better appre- 
ciation of the needs of the day, though pro- 
gress may be slow and to many invisible. 
There will gradually be evolved from the 
many systems and theories, that which is 
moat nearly suited to our age and times. If 
each one of us does his and her part, the de- 
sired end will be the sooner attained, and all 
will be well. 


A WHITTLING SCHOOL. 


On Tuesday and Friday evenings of each 
week, from 7. to 9 o’clock, for some time past, 
the Ward room on Church street has presented 
one of the most peculiar scenes to be found ip 
the city. At firm work-benches conveniently 
arranged about the room can generally be 
found 32 boys, ranging in age from 12 to 16 
years, busily engaged with chisels, gouges and 
knives, in learning the practical features of 
the wood carver’s trade. 

Each boy has four feet in length of the two 
and a half feet wide bench allotted to him. 
Each bench has a vise with common wooden 
jaws and an iron screw, a drawer with lock and 
key in which the tools are kept, and a gas- 
burner with movable arm. Each boy is pro- 
vided with a large work-apron of cotton drill- 
ing. All the benches, tools and aprons are 
numbered, and each boy is made accountable 
for their care and keeping. Ths present school 
is the resultof a union of the “ Whittling 
School,” which has been carried on for five 
seasons in the chapel of the Hollis Street 
Church, with the Industrial School, con- 
ducted for two seasons in the Lincoln Build- 
ing. Practical wood-carvers have been em- 
ployed to give instruction. The tuition is 
free, and there are more applicants than can 
be received. If any boy is absent two succes- 
sive evenings his place is taken by another. 
A rank-list is kept and pasted on the wall, 
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and each boy knows how his work is estimated 
by consulting the list. A course of twenty- 
four lessons in wood-carving was prepared 
with special reference to securing the greatest 
amount of instruction with the least expen- 
diture for tools and material. It was not de- 
signed to make finished workmen in wood- 
carving, but to take advantage of the natural 
talent any student might possess. The tools 
are the flat chisel, the gouge and the veining 
tool. Smooth blocks of white wood, six 
inches long, two or three inches wide and an 
inch and a half thick, are the materials 
worked upon. 

The first lesson aimed to teach the boys is 
to cut a concave chamfer around the block, 
keeping carefully within the lines drawn 
parallel with the edge of the block, and mak- 
ing the mitres perfect. They were also taught 
to keep the dip on the gouge even throughout. 
The second block had eight corners instead 
of four, as in the first lessons and the same 
manipulations were continued. The third 
block had chamfers with vein-lines cutting 
across the block. In lesson fifth the veinlines 
of block No. 4 were stopped before coming 
to the edge, and so on. The result of the ex- 
periment has been very satisfactory.— Boston 
Post. 





THE TEACHER OF CHILDREN. 


O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm 
rule, 

And sun thee in the light of happy faces? 

Love, hope and patience, these must be thy graces, 

And in thine own heart let them first keep school; 

For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 

Heaven's starry globe and there sustains it, so 

Do these upbear the little world below 

Of education, patience, love and hope. 

Methinks I see them grouped in seemly show, 

The straitened arms upraised, the palms aslope, 

And robes that touching, as down they flow, 

Distinctly blend, like snow embossed in snow. 


O, part them never! If hope prostrate lie, 
Love, too, will sink and die; 
But Love is subtle, and will proof derive 
From her own life that hope is yet alive, 
And bending o’er with soul transfusing eyes, 
And the soft murmurs of the mother dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supplies ; 
Thus love repays to hope what hope first gave to 
love; 
Yet happy there will come a weary day, 
When overtasked at length 
Both love and hope beneath the load give way. 
Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth, 
And betb supporting does the work of both. 
~— Coleridge. 
———> ~~ 


SUMMER’S GOING. 


Leaves are shrinking on the trees, 
Where the nests are hidden; 

There’s a bush among the bees, 
As to roam forbidden; 

There’s the silk of corn that shows 





Faded tangles blowing : 
So that everybody knows, 
Darling, summer’s going. 


~ 
There’s the mist that haunts the night 
Into morning sailing, 
Leaving filmy webs of light 
On the grasses trailing ; 
There’s the fierce red sun that glows, 
Through the vapor showing : 
So that everybody knows, 
Darling, summer’s going. 


There are insects’ wings that gleam ; 
Locusts shrilly calling ; 
There are silences that seem 
Into sadness falling ; 
There is not another rose 
But the sweet-brier blowing ; 
So that everybody knows, 
Darling, summer’s going. 


Breathe but softest little sigh, 
Child, for vanished roses, 

For each season, going by, 
Something sweet discloses ; 

And if in your heart has grown 
Truth to fairer blowing, 

Summer then will be your own, 
Spite of summer’s going. 

—L. C. Whiton, in Wide Awake. 





From Harper’s Magazine. 


BIRDS’ NESTS—THE WONDERFUL KNITTING 
THAT THE LITTLE FELLOWS DO. 


The best way to find nests is to watch a 
bird while building; in that way, moreover, 
you are sure to see them in their best condi- 
tion, and to know when the eggs are fresh. 
It requires patience, but you see the workers 
return again and again to the same spot, and 
a little closer inspection usually completes 
your knowledge, though you may sometimes 
be deceived or nonplused by the caution and 
cunning of the architects. You will facili- 
tate your work by scattering cotton-wool, 
horse-hairs, straws, string, worsted and cloth 
where they will attract the attention of the 
birds about you. Put them on your lawn or 
on the piazza vines, and watch them. A robin 
comes to carry off the string, and having used 
up what you have provided, and liking the 
material, attacks a long piece wound rounda 
stake and supporting a gladiolus. By per- 
sistent effort he frees a part of it, but the 
harder that he pulls at the rest, the tighter he 
ties the knot around the stake, and the string 
is becoming entangled with his legs ; he fights 
twenty minutes, and then gives it up. Spar- 
rows pick up hairs and straws from the lawn, 
and warblers come to the vines for cotton- 
wool, passing fearlessly within three feet of 

our chair; then they come back to break off 

ittle twigs and to peel off shreds of dry bark 
from the honey-suckle. A pair of golden 
robins—the male with black and orange, the 
female with yellow and duller black—come 
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for string, worsted and thread ; but beware of 
them, for they are thieves. Leave your knit- 
ting under the tree there for five minutes, 
and it is gone; you will find it a week later, 
a part irrevocably woven into the hanging 
nest, and a part dangling with the needle in 
it. The weaving is so cleverly done that 
you wonder whether the orioles haven’t used 
your needles. Not at all, madam; I defy 
you to produce with your implements such a 

iece of work as these birds have produced 
with their bills. Successful experiments have 
been made by supplying the orioles, in the 
tree where they are occupied, with bright 
silks and worsteds, which they employ alto- 
gether, if liberally provided, so that a very 
gay and particolored nest may swing in 

our orchard where you can see it from the 
co Wilson says that an old lady, to 
whom he showed an oriole’s nest in which a 
piece of dry grass, thirteen inches long, was 
passed through thirty-four times, asked him, 
half in earnest, if the birds couldn’t be taught 
to darn stockings. 





THE higher we rise and the broader we ex- 
tend in the knowledge of moral holiness and 
truth, the more happy we are capable of being. 


——___ +20. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR EXPORT TRADE. 


Since the establishment of a steamship line 
between this city and Liverpool, England, 
our export trade has steadily increased. The 
revival of the shipping interest along our 


wharves promises much for the commerce of 


Philadelphia. . 

It will, perhaps, be informing to the read- 
ers of Friends’ Intelligencer to read over a 
list of the cargo of the Ohio, which left her 
wharf for Liverpool on the 20th inst. 

It is as follows: 30,000 bushels wheat, 600 
cases salmon, 1,900 barrels fiour, 100 barrels 
lard oil, 145 bales hops, 121 hogsheajs tobacco, 
42 cases manufactured tobacco, 852 packages 
butter, 351 boxes eheese, 185 packages extract, 
1,131 cases canned goods, 480 quarters fresh 
beef, 620 casks seal skins, 9 bales duck, 6 
boxes dental goods, 1 piano, 957 packages 
provisions, 17 bundles merchandise, 9 boxes 
meat juice, 6 casks dogwood, 4 boxes machi- 
nery, 6,000 staves, 3 cases umbrella ~~ 


—_—___-«0> + —_—_ 


From the Cleveland (Ohio) Leader. 


THE CATTLE DISEASE—AN EARNEST WORD 
OF WARNING TO FARMERS AND GRAZIERS, 


In the interest of farmers, dairymen, and 
the public who consume milk and meat, we 
respectfully suggest to the farmers and gra- 
ziers the necessity of the utmost caution to 





prevent the spread of the Texas cattle disease, 
or splenic fever, in Ohio. 
tomary for farmers and others in this State 
to buy cattle brought from the southwest and 
fatten them for slaughter. 


It has been cus- 


There is always 
more or less danger connected with these 
animals, but this year, in the vicinity of 
Cleveland, at least, the peculiar disease which 
takes its name from them, has spread itself 
with unusual virulence. Several agricultur- 
ists and milkmen near Cleveland have already 


suffered great loss in steck, and the disease is 


extending. The southwestern cattle are in- 
fested with a peculiar tick, which adheres to 
their hair, and annoys them so that they bite 
it off and sometimes swallow it, and this has 
by some been supposed to cause the sickness, 
as other animals who feed on flesh are killed 
by trichinz. But this is not the cause of the 
disease. This tick is universally found on 
cattle in Texas, and gives them no more 
trouble than any other annoying insect. 
Professor Gamgee and others of the most 
skilled veterinarians regard the disease as a 
malignant typhus fever, epidemic and con- 
tagious, and on the latter account dangerous 
to those who skin animals dying of the dis- 
ease. It seems to be communicated from the 
bodies or secretions of affected animals and 
disappears after a hard frost, to return again, 
under favorable circumstances, in the spring. 
The best remedies, where the disease has ap- 
peared, are believed to be the free adminis- 
tration of salt and very dilute carbolic acid 
drinks, and the use of all the ordinary disin- 
fectants wherever cattle are kept. All cattle 
who become sick do not die, but in a majority 
of cases the disease is fatal. We recommend 
all persons who have cattle to keep them 
separate from all others, not to allow them 
to pasture where other cattle have been feeding, 
and not to suffer them to be watered at a 
place where other cattle drink. Farmers 
should meet in their granges and clubs and 
take counsel with each other to protect their 
interests against this enemy, as they would do 
to ward off cholera, small-pox, or other con- 
tagion fatal to human life. 





Every word of God’s is pure. He isa 
shield unto them that put their trust in Him. 





ITEMS. 


On the 21st inst., the steamer Olga, towing the 
caisson containing the Egyptian obelisk, eailed from 
Alexandria for London. 

Tue Russians continue siege operations before 
Plevna. The abandonment of Fort St. Nicholas in 
the Shipka by the Turks is confirmed. 

A pespatcs to the London Daily News from Alex- 
andria, eays that peace has not yet been concluded 
between Egypt and Abyssinia. The Abyssinians 
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near Massowuh have collected taxes due to the 
Khedive. 

A number of Indians and some soldiers were 
killed in a recent fight, which took place on the 
Yellow Stone river, seven miles below the mouth of 
Clark’s Fork, between the United States troops 
under Gen. Sturgis and the Nez Perces Indians. 


Tse following telegram has been received at 
Washington from the United States Commercial 
Agent at St. Paul de Loando: “Stanley arrived at 
Loando on August 21st. He reached Borna, on the 
river Congo, on the 9th, with 115 men, with com- 
plete success. He passed 57 cataracts or rapids.” 
It is believed by many that Stanley has achieved a 
triumph almost as great as the discovery of Living- 
stone. 

On the night of the 13th inst., an eastern bound 
passenger train on the Union Pacifis Railroad was 
robbed by thirteen masked men at Big Springs, a 
water station 160 miles east of Cheyenne. The rob- 
bers took possession of the station, destroyed the 
telegraphic instruments, compelled the agent to 
hang out a red light, boarded the train when it 
stopped, placed the train men and passengers under 
guard, and then robbed the express safe of about 
$65,000 and the passengers of about $1,300 and 
several gold watches. They escaped northward. A 
reward of $10,000 is offered for their capture. 


InForMATION is received from China and Japan 
‘‘that in China the famine-stricken provinces in the 
north were being devastated by locusts. In Japan, 
the insurgents were finally defeated in battles on 
the 14th and 15th, of August, 7,000 of them sur- 
rendering in a body. Saigo, with 350 men, broke 
through the Imperial lines, and is hiding in the 
mountains. The National Industrial Exhibition at 
Tokio was opened on the 21st ult., by the Mikado 
in person. The foreign settlement of Kobe was 
agitated by a quarrel between the U. S. Consul and 
other members of the Consular Board, but the mat- 
ter has been appealed to the U. S. Minister.” 


Tue Great Ciock anD BELL OF THE BRITISH 
Houses or Pariiament.—The clock at the Houses 
of Parliament has been stopped, and “ Big Ben” 
will not be heard again until about the 15th of Sep- 
tember. Only once before have the hands been 
stopped. This happened through a heavy fall o! 


snow. The stoppage is in order to allow the work- 
men to erect a scaffold in the clock-room for the 
purpose of repainting and decorating. The dial of 
the clock is 22 feet in diameter, the area exactly 
400 square feet, and the fall of the weight 175 feet. 
There are five belis for chiming, and the respective 
weights of the four smaller bells are 4 tons, 36 
hundredweight, 30 hundredweight, aad 20 hundred- 
weight. The weight of the hammer is 4 hundred- 
weight. It ought to be 8 hundredweight, and until 
the bell cracked the hammer which was in use did 
weigh 8 hundredweight. The winding up of the 
going part takes ten minutes, but the winding up of 
the striking parts—the quarter part and the hour 
part—takes five hours each, and this has to be done 
twice a week. The error of the clock amounts to 
only one second for eighty-three days. The weight 
of the pendulum is 680 pounds, and it can be accel- 
erated a second a day by putting on an ounce weight. 
The figures on the enamel transparent dial are two 
feet in length.—London Times. 








NOTICES. °- 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS 
Have been appointed for the current three months, 
viz.: 
9th mo. 23, Woodbury, N. J., 10 A.M. 
“ 30, Woodstown, N. J., 103 A.M. 
10th mo. 7, Penn’s Neck, N. J., 10 A.M. 
«“ 14, Salem, N. J., 10 A.M. 
“© 21, Alloway’s Creek, N. J., 10 A.M. 
“28, Greenwich, N. J. 10 A.M. 
11th mo. 4, Penn’s Neck, N. J., 10 A. M. 
‘© 11, Upper Greenwich, N. J., 10 A.M. 
«“ 18, Mullica Hill, N. J., 24 P.M. 
12th mo. 2, Penn’s Neck, N. J., 10 A. M. 

Friends’ Meeting at the Home for Aged and In- 
firm Colored Persons, corner of Belmont and 
Girard avenues, First-day, Ninth mo., 30th, at 3 P. 
M. The company of Friends invited. 





Friends’ Historical Association meets at 820 
Spruce street, on Fourth-day evening, Tenth mo. 
3d, at 8 o’clock. Wa. J. Jenxs, President. 

N. E. Janney, Clerk. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Ninth month 24, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 






Reported by J. H 





PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE.; Tse demand for butter is little 
. Roberts & Bros., | changed; fine qualities scarce. Eggs 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. | are arriving more freely. 


Gold......... eoneonaeee sian soeeeeeeel0Z74@10344 Delaware avenue. | Poultry is plenty and dull. 
State 6s 2d series...... ++ l0244@1024% Subject to Market fluctuations. | Potatoes continue to arrive freely. 
State 68 3d series............00 1ny@llz Butter, Prints, perf. 25@ 28 A few lots of peaches are coming in; 
State 5s new 1OAD.........c000000 10834@ Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 24@ 26 | those of good quality meet with read 
City 65 NOW. ........0ercceeree ewell3 @113% South Ohio & Ind... “ 20@ 22) sale. Apples and pears, if choice, sell 
Allegheny RR Inc 7s... .. 40 @ N. Y. State Firkins, “ 21@ 24) readily at quotations. Grapesare plenty 
Camden & Amboy m bs '89 111 @11144 | Eggs—Fresh, per doz........ 20@ 21) and sell freely. 
Connecting RR 68... 102 @ Western, @Xxtra.......000+ + 19@ 20; Woolcontinues in good demand. 
North Penna R R ist m 6s...10614@107 Poultry—Chickens, per Ib... @ 10| ‘The wheat market is without mate- 
“ “ 2d m 7s...1124%@ Live FOW]S....ccccssccsevees @ 10| rial change under a moderate demand 
“ _“ gmise..107 @ Turkeys....... eocceene @ 10| and continued light supply. Corn— 
PC & St Louis 78... 11K@ ee are ° @ 11) Supply light, demand fair. Rye—Quiet 
Lehigh Valley Re m 6sr... 94 @ 944% | Live Calves, prime milch and 


Lehigh Navi 68 ’84.........0.0.6-.00104 @ PEF 1D...cceccccecee 








rm. Oats—Not in large supply, 


54%@ 7 and under a fair demand prices 

Lehigh Nav 68 gold In......... 88sy@ Live Cattle...... 246 6 | 8teadily maintained. Hay ond jv 
Reading R R ¢ M 78 C......00 102 @l1024 | Prime Shee 4@ 5 | Themarketis without any new features. 

“ © OM TB PeeeveeeeekO2 @ Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 00@ 4 00 | Wheat—Pa. and Del. red, 

s NEW C 78...-c00 57 @ Potatoes, white, per bbi....... 1 50@ 2 00 new, per bu. 140 @1 44 

“ S  BETIPcccecceccccecee 69 @70 Sweet, %  wecooee 2 OO@ 2 25 | Amber, “* 145 @148 

s “ debentures..... 48 @ Apples, choice, « - 1 75@ 2 00 White, “ 148 @1 55 
Schuylkill Navi 6s 72. ........ 9 @ Pears, a perbasket... 1 28@ 2 00 | Corn—Yellow, “ 581 59 

“ FBBrccerecee - 60 @ 6014 | Grapes, per Ib...........006 iioanes 3@~—séC6 Mixed, “ 59%@ 60 
Pennsylvania Railroad........ 28%,@ 4 Cranberries, per crate......... 2 00@ 2 50| Oats—White, new, “ 35° @ 3 
Reading Railroad..........0-.0+ 16%@ 17% Cabbage, per 100.........-0000 1 00@ 1 50 Mixed, = 32 @ 33 
Lehigh Valley Railroad...... 394@ 4087 Wool, tub-washed, per Ib..... 89@ 42/ Rye, “ 66 @ 68 
Norristown BR R....0...e0008 ee100 @ Feathers, choice live geese 40@ 50| Hay—Timothy, per ton, 16 00 @17 00 
Lehigh Nav.........+ see 194@ 20% | Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 12@ 18% Salt, “ 600 @7 00 
Ins Co N America........ serve 30 @ 31 “ — Western,......0000 11@ 12° | Straw—Rye, > 1100 @12 00 
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Kindergarten Normal €lass, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Those wishing to enter the training class can ap- 
ply for information, at 15th andRace Street, Friends’ 
Library, before October LOth, from 9 to 12 A. M. 


RUTH R. BURRITT, 
1320 Arch Street. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


A boarding school for both sexes, under the care of 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting, situated one mile from 
Chappaqua depot, on the Harlem Railroad, 32 miles 
from New York. The building is new, heated by 
steam, lighted with gas, furnished with bath rooms, 
water closets, &c. Instruction thorough for $225 
per year. For catalogues and particulars address 
the Principal, SAMUEL C. COLLINS, M. A., 

Chappaqua, New York 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


FCR BOTH SEXES, 


Near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens Ninth mo. 4th, 
1877. Term fees for the year, $230, from which 
will be deducted amounts earned at suitable indus- 
tries, two hours daily—of boys on farm and in 
mechanics’ ha]l, and of girls in household duties— 
also cost of railroad fores, once each way, from 
fees of first and last terms, respectively. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogue. 

A. WRIGHT, Pres’t. 


CHANGE OF LOCATION! 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


CHESTER COUNTY, PENNA. 

This institution will commence its fall and winter 
session in new and improved buildings, in the 
vicinity of West Chester, Penna. on the 24th of 
Ninth month next. The instruction is thorough 
and extended. Diplomas are granted to pupils who 
pursue a full course of study. Terms, including 
Board, Tuition, use of Books, etc., $175 per school 
year. Catalogues sent on application. Address the 
principal until Eighth month 10th, at Ercildoun 
Chester county, Penna., after that time at West 
Chester, Penna. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal. 


WOODSTOWN ACADEMY, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Thorough instruction, fine location, good class of patrons, 
home comforts and moderate rates. Preparation of teach- 
ers and careful training of young pupils specialties’ Full 
course of lectures. Satisfaction guaranteed to - poem. 
For catalogues, address A. C. NORRIS, A. M. 


Woodstown, N. J. 
Thorough Preparation for Business / 


BRYANT & STRATTON L™ 
BUSINESS COLLECE 


And Telegraphic Institute, 
108 S. Tenth St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Increased facilities. Telegraphic Dept. in charge 


of the Manager onl iicctrienn of the 



















Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Co, For 
full particulars, call or send for free 
illustrated circular. J. E. SOULE, Pres. 






W. A. MircHe tt, Supt. 


RUSCOMBE COTTAGE, 


PACIFIC and NEW YORK AVENUES, 


THE WESTMINSTER. 


Cor. of PACIFIC & KENTUCKY Avs, 


Atlantic City. 


Near the HOT BATHS. Ocean View from 20 Rooms, 


OPENS SIXTH MONTH 20th, 1877. 
M. H. MircHeE.t, Prop. 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


Near Hot Baths. 
Fine Ocean View. 
This Cottage is row open for the reception of guests. 


L. R. WARRINGTON, 
BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
INSURANCE, 


(FIRE.) 
612 §. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orders by mail will receive attention. 


] E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 3i North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Roofing Paint! 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN VERMILION PAINT (mixed 
ready for use), is the bestin the world for Tin, Iron, Felt, 
Shingles, or anything exposed to the weather. TRY IT! 
Frice, $4.00 a case, containing three two-gallon cans. 


AMERICAN VERMILION WORKS, 
ee 
PELICAy PELICAN GUANO. 
=) A valuable Sea Fowl deposit 
from South America, rich in 


soluble Phosphates, at a low 
price. 











SOLUBLE 


MARINE GUANO. 


An attractive and lasting 
manure for allcrops. Highly 
ammoniated. In use ten sea- 
sons. Reduced to $45.00 per 
ton. Quality strictly main- 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. tained. 
J. J. ALLEN’S SONS, 
124 S. DELAWARE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
double their money selling “Dr. Chase’s Im 
4 ENTS proved ($2) Receipt Book.” Address Dr. Chase’s 
Printing Heuse, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


2 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c, 
post paid, J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 








FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER: 





R. H. HUTCHINSON. 


HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 


Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PINE CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


No. 869 BROADWA ¥, . 
2d door belowAsth at. New York. 


Samples made subject to approval. Directions for meas- 
uring sent by mail. Goods delivered to any part of 
© country, free of express charges. 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila, 
ln 


CROWN JEWEL SOAP 


J. WM. HUTOHINSON. 
Late of 





One of the Best Soaps made for the 
Laundry and General House Use. 


ng SURE TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 
se For sale by all leading Grocers, 





& 4 
aw MADE ONLY BY 


. McKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO. 


HILADELPHIA, 





Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(Formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 


No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. 

Staple trimmings, dress linings, gloves, &c., Ber- 
lin zephyr’s and yarns, also fine knit goods in great 
variety. Book muslins, tarletans, grenadine, silk 
and cotton blondes and book muslin handkerchiefs. 


FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in alNits branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


AIZE FLOUR TOILET SUAP.—THIS IS A 
new claiment for popular favor, which has 

been patented by McKeone, Van Haagen & Co., of 
this city. We have been using this soap for some 
time and we say unhesitatingly that it possesses all 
the extraordinary properties the manufacturers 
claim for it. We take pleasure in recommending 
our readers to use the “ Maize Flour Soap” in the 
bath, the nursery, or for general toilet purposes; 
they will find that it whitens and softens the skin, 


has very superior detersive properties and is delight- 
fully perfumed. 








invalid or small children. 


34th 


Eclectic courses. 








ANTED.—A SITUATION TO ASSIST AS 
housekeeper, companion or in the care of an 

Address ‘“‘ R,” 

Office Friends’ Intelligencer, 706 Arch St 





LADY OF EXPERIENCE WISHES A SITU- | 
ation with adress maker. Call at 
421 N. SIXTH STREET. 
TJ ANTED.—-A SITUATION AS TEACHER BY 
@ young woman Friend of some experience, 
Address “ P,” Office of Friends’ Intelligencer 
706 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








OOMS.—SECOND STORY, COMMUNICATING 
and single rooms, with board. Friends’ fam- 


ily. 620 N. Sixth Street. 





UPILS WANTED.—PRIVATE LESSONS. 
Thorough training in College, preparatory and 
advanced classics. Will begin at once, or engage 
for coming school year. Good references. Address 
ALONZO BROWN, 
Care’of John Comly, 706 Arch street, Phila. 





ANDSOME ROOMS, WITH BOARD, IN A 
Friends’ family. Call oraddress L. R., 
111 North 16th Street, Phila. 





ear of the Treemount Seminary, Norristown, ee 
gins September 11. College, Preparatory an 
For circulars, ad¢ress 
JOHN W. LOCH, Ph.D., Principal. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
FURNISHING STORE 


A full assortment of 


REFRIGERATORS, from $4.00 to 50.00. 


ITOHEN AND DINING TABLES. 
ANTI-PROOF PROVISION SAFES, 


And a general assortment o 


Woon MRM eR | 


ND 
fall kinds and Sizes. 
Cee eae O PING CASES IN GREAT VARIETY, 


E. S. FARSON, 


ti nd Store, 220 Dock Street, below Walnut. 
aon PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


FURNITURE. 








ESTABLISHED 1847. ; 
Ss. B. REGESTER, P: 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut * © ! 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 


No. 526 CALLOWHELL ST., PHILAD 4, j 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1115 Citron gt. 





SAML. R. BICHARDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 





